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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 


and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brete ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, 1t is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingtord. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
= 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
E hope the reader will not despise the 
title of these articles. It is a help to 
the writer in two ways: first, it keeps him to 
the single point of the Second Advent, when 
he is in danger of losing himself in the abun- 
dance of New Testameut phenomena ; and, 
secondly, it constantly reminds him to beware 
of pious assumptions, and deal with all the 
facts he finds in the scientific spirit, striving to 
read them as the geologist reads the rocks. 
And here we will take occasion to observe, 
that in all we say about Paul’s gospel we are 
not assuming the truth of it. The fact that it 
is in the ancient documents which we are ex- 
amining is one thing, and the soundness of it 
as a theory of Christian life is another. In 
studying Aristotle or any other ancient writer, 
it may be important to know what his theory 
of astronomy was, as recorded in his books, 
though we ourselves may hold a different 
theory. Just so it is important to know what 
Paul’s theories of salvation and the Second 
Advent were, whether we agree with them or 
not. And for our part, we think so highly of 
the apostle that we believe he would like 
nothing better than that his theories should be 
brought to the light of scientific criticism, 
without special favor. If he would not, then he 
is not the man we have taken him for, and his 
claim of special favor is not worth minding. 
The fact that Paul had a peculiar theory of 
Christian life which he called his gospel, is 
important in a historical point of view, because, 
knowing as we do how great a teacher he was, 
we discover in that gospel what must have 
been the faith of a great part of the Christian 
church of his time. But the question whether we 
will accept for ourselves this gospel as the true 
theory of Christianity, involves several other 
questions which must be settled first ; such as 
these: 1. Did Paul believe his own gospel? 
which means~—Was he an honest man? A 
teacher may preach and write what he himself 
does not believe ; and as Paul’s gospel was 
manifestly based on supernatural facts, such as 
intercourse with a person who had been cruci- 
fied, it is a grave question whether he did 
believe what he preached. 2. If he was 
honest and did believe his own gospel, still it 
must be asked, Was he a cautious observer, 
a sound thinker and a faithful reporter, so that we 
can take his supernatural facts at par? And 
even if we are reasonably sure that he was 
honest and competent, our confidence in his 
theory would still need to be supported, so to 
speak, at the hither end of it, by some experi- 
ence of our own in those supernatural phenome- 
na on which it is based and to which it leads. 
Thus the final issue of truth or falsehood in 
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respect to Paul’s theory must be postponed 
till our excavations bring us to some point 
where it will be in order to discuss his charac- 
ter as a witness, and the laws of evidence, and 
the philosophy of the spiritual world. We 
confine ourselves at present to the humbler 
task of ascertaining and describing ‘as exactly 
as possible what we find in his writings ; not 
denying, however, that we long ago formed a 
favorable opinion of his honesty and compe- 
tency, and that much of our own experience 
agrees with his spiritualistic philosophy. 

We repeat, then, that the theory of salvation 
which Paul discovered in-the middle period of 
his career, and communicated to the other 
apostles as the final gospel, amounted to this : 
Jesus Christ, in the status which he reached by 
death and resurrection, is a center, so to speak, 
of contagion, whereby they who have spiritual 
access to him, whether in this world or the 
other, may catch all of his righteousness and all 
of his experience—even his death and resur- 
rection. Ina word, salvation by contagion was 
Paul’s gospel—that and nothing else ; even his 
moral precepts, exhortations, reproofs and com- 
mands, when closely examined are found to be 
affiliated to this centralidea. The end of all his 
labors was to bring believers under the full 
power of the contagion of Christ—to inoculate 
them so effectually with Christ’s post-mortal life, 
that every man of them should die by his death 
and rise by his resurrection, and get out of this 
world into heaven by his attraction. To Paul this 
was the value of all his own experience and 
sufferings—not to create good in himself, but 
to predispose his life to catch the good that is 
in Christ. In order to fully verify these state- 
ments the reader must peruse the whole body 
of Paul’s writings. For a shorter course of 
study, let him examine carefully those passages 
in which the apostle teaches morality under 


‘the formula of “ putting off the old man and 


putting on the new man,” as in Romans 6, 
Ephesians 4, and Colossians 3. 

Now it is obvious that, in the legitimate 
carrying out of this theory of contagion, Paul 
would claim salvation of the body from death, 
as well as salvation of the soul from sin, by 
communism with Christ. And this is just what 
he was expecting at the Second Advent. He 
evidently considered himself, from the begin- 
ning of his affiliation to Christ, as in a pro- 
gressive death and resurrection, tending toward 
the final change to immortality, and expected 
that when the predisposing assimilation had 
reached a certain stage of maturity Christ 
would appear to him again in more than all the 
power of which he had experience on the plain 
of Damascus, and by the contagion of his 
personal presence would give him the im- 
mortal body. On this ground we insist that 
his expectation of the Second Advent at the 
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close of his own career was not a “Jewish 
illusion,” as Milman calls it, nor an “important 
mistake,” as represented by Bush and Barnes, 
but was the logical completion of his funda- 
mental theory of salvation. 

But this theory seems inconsistent with those 
passages in Paul’s writings which are supposed 
to express his expectation of death, and with the 
fact of his death, as alleged by tradition. We 
claim, however, that the questions are still open, 
whether Paul did expect to die; and whether 
he did die. We shall attend to these questions 
by and by. Meanwhile, the reader will find in 
the following article a discussion germane to 
our present subject, showing the difference be- 
tween Paul’s gospel and that of Ignatius, 
especially-in relation to death; and adding 
new emphasis to the distinction which we 
formerly found between the apostolic strata and 
those of the next succeeding generation. 


THE MARTYR SPIRIT: 





BY J. H. NOYES. 
HEN we have learned from the Scrip- 
tures that Christ came the second 
time immediately after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and took away the spiritual part of the 
Primitive Church, we are compelled to infer 
that the moiety which was left, though it bore 
and transmitted the name and forms of Chris- 
tianity, was actually an apostate church. But 
then the question urges itself upon us— 
‘‘What shall we think of the splendid and in- 
numerable martyrdoms which have been the 
glory of that church through so many ages?” 
Though it is exceedingly difficult to withhold 
confidence and sympathy from men whose 
fortitude in suffering has been the wonder of 
the world, yet, since the vital interests of true 
Christianity require that false Christianity 
should be thoroughly exposed, we will en- 
deavor to answer this question “without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy.” For this pur- 
pose, we will first present a specimen of the 
martyr spirit that prevailed in the next genera- 
tion after the apostles, and then we will offer 
several remarks showing our opinion of that 
spirit. 

Ignatius is universally regarded as one of 
the most illustrious of the early martyrs. In- 
deed, he was the chief father of what may be 
called the martyr-mania of the first three cen- 
turies. He is therefore an example to our 
purpose. The writers of the Oxford Tracts 
give the following account of him: 


St. IGNATIUS, Bishop of Antioch, and Martyr, 
is reported to have been the child whom Christ 
took in his arms, in order to give his disciples a 
pattern of Christian humbleness. But, however 
this was, he certainly was a disciple and friend of 
the apostles, particularly St. Peter and St. John. 

St. Peter and St. Paul are said* to have laid on 
him their hands, and made him Bishop of Antioch. 
In A. D. 106, when he had been Bishop nearly 
forty years, the persecuting Emperor Trajan came 
to Antioch; and on finding Ignatius resolute in 
confessing the faith of Christ, he ordered him to 
be carried prisoner to Rome, and there thrown to 
the beasts in the idolatrous heathen show, a com- 
mand which was strictly obeyed. During his 





*It is noticeable in all the histories of the early church, that this 
suspicious phraseology—‘* zt is said,”’ “* it is reported,” “the tra- 
dition is,’ etc., is uniformly employed whenever the commissions 
and succession of the Fathers from the apostles is to be made out, 
This is a kind of testimony that is not received in courts of law. 
Yet it is all that can be found to prove the integrity of the first and 
most important link in the chain of ecclesiastical authority. 





journey, he wrote letters to various churches, by 
way of taking leave of them, and to confirm them 
in Christian zeal, love, and unity; and these by 
God’s good providence are preserved to us. They 
are especially valuable to us at the present day, as 
showing us how important it is, in the judgment of 
this blessed martyr, to honor and obey our Bishops. 


The following are extracts from the epistle 
which Ignatius wrote to the Romans, while on 
his way to Rome. Much more of the same 
sort might be produced from this, and from 
his other epistle. But we wish to present 
only 

A SPECIMEN OF THE MARTYR-SPIRIT. 


I write to the churches, and I charge you all, 
that I die willingly for God, unless you prevent me. 
I exhort you, not to show me unseasonable kind- 
ness. Suffer me to be devoured by wild beasts, 
for by their means I am permitted to go to God. I 
am food for God’s service. Let me be ground by the 
teeth of the wild beasts, that I may be found pure 
bread unto Christ. Yea, encourage ye them, that 
they may be my grave, and may leave no part of 
my body; so that, when I am fallén asleep, I may 
burthen no man. Then shall I be a true disciple 
unto Christ, when the world seeth my mortal body 
no more; pray ye to Christ for me, that by their 
instrumentality I may be found a sacrifice unto 
God. I make not my commands unto you, as 
though I were Peter or Paul; they were apostles ; 
I have been condemned ; they were free; I, hith- 
erto, am slave; but if I suffer unto death, I shall 
become the freedman of Jesus, and shall have a 
resurrection unto liberty in him. Now am IJ learn- 
ing, while in my bonds, not to set my affections on 
anything that is worldly and fallacious. 

From Syria unto Rome I carry forward my sut- 
ferings, by land and sea, night and day ; enchained 
of ten leopards, which are the soldiers ranked 
around me; who by kindness are made harsher. 
But I take a lesson from their misdeeds ; yet not 
herein am I made perfect. I long for the wild 
beasts that are prepared for me. And I pray that 
I may be found ready; yea, I will encourage them 
quickly to devour me, and not to spare me with 
the timidity which they have shown to others. If 
they do it not of their own will, I will put a force 
upon them. I claim of you to bear with me. I 
have discovered my true interest; I am just be- 
coming a disciple. All things, whether seen or 
unseen, are tasteless to me, so that I go to Christ. 
Fire and cross, the assault of beasts, the rending 
of my bones, the laceration of my limbs, the crush- 
ing of my whole frame, dire tortures of Satan, let 
them come upon me, so that I but go to Christ. * * 

The Prince of this world desireth to tear me 
away, and to corrupt the purpose that I have to 
God-ward. Let none of you, who are at my side, 
give him your help; adhere rather to my Cause ; it 
is the cause of God. Talk ye not of Jesus Christ, 
while your affections are set on the world. Let 
no hatred dwell within you. If, when I come 
among you, I claim of you to interfere for my pres- 
ervation, yet listen not tome. Keep faith rather 
with the terms in which I now write to you. 


REMARKS. 

1. So far as mere courage in courting death, 
or mere religious zeal, is concerned, we might 
easily find examples among the worshipers 
of Juggernaut that would fully match Ignatius. 

2. That the martyr spirit which Ignatius 
exhibited, and which became so fashionable 
afterwards, was not necessarily connected with 
holiness and truth, is proved by the fact, con- 
fessed by the martyr-church itself, that it ap- 
peared in equal strength and splendor, in 
some instances, among “heretics.” Apolli- 
naris of Hierapolis, writing against certain 
heretics of the second century, says— 


Since they are at a loss what to reply to the 
refutation of their errors, they attempt to take 
refuge in their martyrs, saying they have many 
martyrs, and that this is one sure evidence of the 
power of that spirit which they call prophetical. 
But this, as it appears, is nothing the more true on 
that account. For some of the other heresies 
also have a vast number of martyrs, but neither 
do we the more on that account agree with them, 
nor acknowledge that they have truth on their 
side. Indeed, they who are called Marcionites 





say that they had vast numbers that were martyrs 
for Christ. But they do not confess Christ in 
truth. 


And a little after, he adds: 


Hence, whenever those that are called martyrs 
by the church, on account of enduring martyrdom 
for the true faith, happen to fall in with those 
called martyrs of the Phrygian heresy, they always 
separate from them and undergo death, having no 
communion with them. 


3. It is obvious to inspection, that the spirit 
manifested by Ignatius, in the preceding extracts, 
has no counterpart in the New Testament. 
Christ and his apostles were willing to die for 
righteousness’ sake ; but they were willing to 
five. “When they persecute you in one city 
flee ye to another ”—was Christ’s direction to 
his disciples. Paul was many times in circum- 
stances highly favorable to obtaining the crown 
of martyrdom, but he took considerable pains 
to escape from them ; evidently accounting it 
the part of a good general to show his courage 
and patriotism, not by courting death, but by 
manfully meeting the difficulties and labors of 
life. 

4. But the true character of the boasted 
martyr spirit of the early church, as repre- 
sented by Ignatius, will be made apparent by 
examining directly into the motives and mean- 
ing of it. The reader will observe that Igna- 
tius intimates his expectation of attaining /er- 
fection by means of martyrdom. Speaking of 
the benefit he received from the cruelty of his 
guards, he says, “ Yet not herein am I made 
perfect. I long for the wild beasts that are pre- 
pared for me”—meaning that he hoped for 
perfection only by their instrumentality. This 
idea, that perfection is attained by literal martyr- 
dom, holds a conspicuous place in all the 
writings of the Fathers and early historians. 
Indeed, “to be made perfect,” in the language 
of the post-apostolic church, was a cant ex- 
pression, used almost exclusively to signify the 
suffering of martyrdom.* This association of 
perfection with suffering undoubtedly took its 
rise from the following passages of the New 
Testament: Christ, speaking of his approach- 
ing death, said, “ Behold, I cast out devils, 
and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected.” Luke 13: 32. 
“It became him, from whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the captain of their sal- 


‘vation perfect through sufferings.” Heb. 2: to. 


oT 


hough he were a son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered: and 
being made /erfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him.” Heb. 5: 8—g. These interesting pas- 
sages certainly teach that Christ was made 
perfect by suffering. On this basis, two theo- 
ries of the way of salvation, widely differ- 
ent from each other, may be built. Sup- 
pose two men seek the same object, viz., per- 
fection; but by different means, viz., one by 
works, and the other by faith. They read the 
above passages, and each gives his comment. 





*The Editor of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History says in a note, 
p. 230:—*‘The Primitive Church distinguished a confession from 
martyrdom. The former implied all sufferings and trials for the 
sake of religion, except the loss of life. The latter was attended 
with this also. Hence, the latter was regarded as the highest grade 
of confession, and as such the martyr, in contradistinction to the con- 
fessor, was said to be ferfected. The expression, therefore, to be 
perfected, often occurs in our author, in the sense of being put to 
death. This remark will explain the expression as it occurs some- 
times in the book of martyrs.”’ 
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Says the man of works, “Christ was made 
perfect by death ; of course, I must be made 
perfect by death; I ought, therefore, to seek 
martyrdom, as I hunger for perfection.” Says 
the man of faith, “Christ was made perfect by 
death; and because his death is mine by 
my union with him, I may attain perfection 
without literally dying. He fulfilled ‘the good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God,’ on 
the cross: and by that will, stamped on my 
heart by the Holy Spirit, I am forever sancti- 
fied. My perfection comes, not by the offering 
of my own body, but by the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all.” See Heb. 
10:9—14. The difference between these theo- 
ries is this: the first makes Christ’s death only 
an example of the mode of attaining perfec- 
tion; which is all that can be made of it by 
one who is ignorant of the spiritual philosophy 
which reveals the “Lord our righteousness.” 
This we may call the 4ga/ theory. The other 
regards Christ’s death as the direct and suffi- 
cient means of attaining perfection ; which it 
can be only to those who, by the Holy Spirit, 
find themselves identified with Christ. This is 
the spiritual theory. Now it is manifest that 
Ignatius (and we name him only as the repre- 
sentative of “the martyr church”) had in his 
mind the /ga/ theory, when he talked about 
being “made perfect” by offering his body to 
wild beasts. 

Was Paul seeking /iteral death when he said 
he “counted all things but dung, that he might 
know the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, and be 
made conformable unto his death?” Phil. 3: to. 
No indeed. Observe his language: “ The /e/- 
lowship {which in the Greek is communism] of 
Christ’s sufferings ””—not his own similar suf- 
ferings—was the object he had in view. He 
was pressing toward sfiritual unity with 
Christ; as he says before, that he might 
“qwin Christ ;” that he might “zow him ;” 
and “be found iz Aim, not having Ais own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but the 
righteousness of God, which is [not by the 
teeth of wild beasts, but] dy ‘he faith of Jesus 
Christ.” For further and abundant proof that 
Paul held the spiritual theory of the operation 
of the death of Christ, let the reader consult 
the following passages: Rom. 6: 3—11, Gal. 
2:20, Heb. 10: 1—22. 

The difference, then, between Ignatius and 
Paul, and between the churches of which they 
were respectively representatives, in their views 
of the center of the gospel—the death of 
Christ—was as wide as the difference between 
self-righteousness and God’s righteousness. 

We believe that he who bringeth good out 
of evil turned the martyr-mania of the early 
church to a good account, in relation to the 
preservation of the Scriptures and the over- 
throw of heathenism. Nor do we deny that 
there were among the martyrs of the first three 
centuries some genuine witnesses of Christ. 
But we have no fear in declaring our belief, 
that the ambitious thirst for martyrdom, mani- 
fested by Ignatius and the mass of those who 
have been glorified with him, as the “ martyr- 
church,” was the very climax of “spiritual 
wickedness in high places”—a strong delu- 
sion of self-righteousness, supplanting the 
true atonement, making death instead of faith 





the way to perfection, and planting the seeds 
of the whole system of penances, self-torture, 
and purgatorial salvation, which have since 
gained for Popery the name of antichrist. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
x. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 

NE of the first discoveries made by the 

women of the O. C. was, that an immense 
weekly washing was inevitable. The combined 
experience and means of the Community did not 
offer any easier mode of washing than had pre- 
vailed in the little farm- and village-kitchens they 
had severally left. However, they set about the 
work with good heart, generally assisted by one or 
other of the men. Previous to the completion of 
the Mansion House, there was no particular system 
about the washing. The clothes were brought 
together at the “ White House,’ and the women 
formed themselves into a committee of the whole 
to see itdone. Mrs. H. A. Noyes and Mrs. H. H. 
Skinner took the lead as usual in this kind of serv- 
ing, and they found many others ready to follow 
their example. After the removal of the family 
into the Mansion House the washing was also 
moved. The conveniences were still limited. 
The work was all performed, as may be surmised, 
in the old-fashioned way of rubbing, pounding, 
boiling, etc. Not having any “back-room,” (this 
was previous to the addition of a wing), the 
washers sometimes invaded the kitchen ; but more 
frequently the work was done out-of-doors. The 
women remember several instances when the 
weather was freezingly cold, and their dresses, 
wetted by the spattering of soap-suds, became 
frozen stiff; and occasionally numerous. icicles 
formed a crystal border around their skirts. The 
contrivance for boiling clothes was primitive: two 
crotched sticks were driven into the ground, and 
upon a stout pole, placed across them, a large 
copper kettle was suspended. This arrangement 
was, under the circumstances convenient, and gave 
good satisfaction. At that time no improvements 
had been introduced ; there was not so much asa 
good cistern for holding rain-water ; and the hard 
water they were obliged to use was all brought 
from a well across the road, more than a dozen 
rods distant. 

Improvements were introduced slowly. After 
the first wing was erected, (as related in the last 
chapter), the washing occupied the western end of 
the “back-room.” A large cistern was built, a 
copper boiler purchased, and two long wooden 
boxes made, at each of which twelve persons could 
work ata time. More than all this, our friend, 
Mr. G. W. Robinson of Baldwinsville, presented 
the Community with a small washing-machine, 
which completed the number of improvements for 
the year 1849. During the next year the busi- 
ness of washing became systematized. The chil- 
dren’s clothes, which had heretofore been kept 
separate, were added to the already increasing pile. 
For the sake of enlisting the men the washing 
day was changed to Sunday. A full list of all the 
names was printed, and it became a custom every 
Saturday evening to draw out the names of twelve 
or fourteen couples, who were to get up the following 
morning at half-past four and rub clothes until the 
breakfast hour. Another list, consisting of a 
second company of ‘men and women, was also read, 
who were to assist the regular force during the 
forenoon, or unfil all the clothes were boiled, 
rinsed, wrung, starched, hung out, and everything 
put to rights about the wash-room. A company 
of six or eight women and girls was appointed to 
iron the clothes, which employment generally lasted 
four or five days. The clothes were sprinkled, 
folded and ironed by hand, for the succeeding ten 





years. After that length of time new improve- 
ments were introduced. Different chemicals were 
tried to loosen the dirt. Several small washing- 
machines were used, but proved to be inadequate 
for a Community washing. A large wooden centrif- 
ugal clothes-wringer was made, sometimes run by 
hand, but oftener by horse-power. It was always 
dangerous, and occasioned one or two rather bad 
accidents. It finally gave place to the Universal 
Clothes-Wringer. 

“In 1863, the Community having become easier 
in its finances, and the mechanics all very confident 
in what they could do, and every one tired of going 
on in the old way, it was decided to build a wash- 
house and laundry, ‘ with all the modern improve- 
ments.’ The ‘ Tontine,’ a brick building seventy- 
two feet long, thirty-six feet wide and three stories 
high, was accordingly put up, and one half devoted 
to the washing department. A steam-engine and 
boiler were introduced ; ‘Shaker’ and ‘ Nonpareil’ 
washing-machines ; pipes for hot and cold water ; 
an iron centrifugal wringer ; a complete system of 
drainage; an ironing-room and a mangle, and a 
dry-room with fixtures for bad weather. This was 
a great victory over dirt, and relieved us all. It 
continued in operation until the requirements of 
silk-making made it necessary to move the wash- 
ing to the ‘Mill’ A one-story brick building, 
seventy feet long and thirty feet in width, with a 
small boiler-house attached, had been fitted up pre- 
vious to the removal. The building had been 
successively used as a forging-shop, wood-shop, and 
fruit-preservatory, and consequently had no par- 
ticular fixtures for the new business. Everything 
had to be done as if for the first time. No more 
novelties in the way of machinery have been intro- 
duced. The improvement on the old wash-house 
is mostly in the general arrangement and working 
of the parts. The business is all on one floor, and 
the clothes, after being received in bags at the sort- 
ing-room at one end of the establishment, pass 
straight on to the washing-machines, rinsing-boxes, 
wringing-machines, steam dry-room or clothes- 
yard (according to the weather), and to the ironing- 
room at the other end of the building, where they 
are packed in chests and taken to the house to be 
sorted and distributed to the shelves of their re- 
spective owners. Steam and hot water are sup- 
plied from a boiler, in the works. The machinery 
is driven by a water-wheel in the Mill.” 

In addition to these changes, hired help was 
introduced, as our own people were required in 
various increasing businesses. Since that time, with 
the exception of those who have charge of the de- 
partment, the family generally have been dis- 
charged from washing, though “bees” for ironing 
are becoming fashionable again this season. 

Still the memory of those Sunday mornings is 
always fresh. We do not forget the lively times 
we enjoyed converting the drudgery of washing 
into a pastime. The traditional “washing day,” 
upon which the anxious housewife has often been 
said to 

“Thump, thump, scold, scold, thump, thump away,”’ etc., 
was entirely superseded by the Community wash- 
ing-day, upon which many hands and happy faces 
were wont to 

Rub, scrub, laugh and be gay. 
Ah! our old washing-days—the whole scene comes 
up before meas I write. The room is brightly 
lighted, the tubs filled with water, and every prepa- 
ration made for the morning’s event. An odor of 
soap-suds, emanating from two large caldrons of 
boiling clothes, fills the atmosphere. One by one 
the washers come in, some looking rather sleepy, 
others wide-awake for the work. Finally, the wash- 
boxes are surrounded, the partners standing v7s-a- 
vis. Ina few moments all are busily washing—a 
pleasant hum of voices can be heard, despite the 
thumping of the one washing-machine in the cor- 
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ner. A few of the men are discussing the latest 
political news; another group are absorbed in 
topics nearer home; others are rehearsing, with 
comments of their own, the play enacted the pre- 
vious Saturday evening. Anon, the whole group 
are formed into a grand musical chorus ; now sing- 
ing snatches of an old anthem, and, now divided 
into sections, the air is soon resonant with such 
rounds as, “Scotland’s Burning,’ “ Merrily, 
Merrily Greet the Morn,” ‘“ Glide along my Bonny 
Boat,” etc. Tired of this, all is quiet, until Mr. 
I is prevailed upon to sing “Dearest Mae,” 
which he alone can render to suit this audience. 
He is loudly applauded, and before another song 
can be produced the breakfast bell sounds, an- 
nouncing to® the astonished company that they 
have washed an hour and ahalf. A fine. pile of 
clothes in yonder box, looking spotlessly white, 
proves that the time has not been squandered. 

But, alack! progress and improvements have 
taken from us this interesting ordinance, and our 
children seem destined to grow up in total igno- 
rance of the wash-tub. However, we feel recon- 
ciled, for notwithstanding the pleasantness of the 
bees, we were glad, when the release came and 
gave us a chance to devote ourselves to education 
and industries more profitable and better adapted 
to our tastes. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wma. A. Hinns, Eprror. 





MONDAY, APRIL to, 1871. 


We have been requested to publish the 477/wau- 
kee Sentinel’ s report of a meeting lately held under 
the auspices of a society styling itself “The Mil- 
waukee Christian Communistic Society.”” We ask 
to be excused. We judge from the report that the 
discussions of the Milwaukee Society are more 
likely to injure than to benefit the cause of Christ- 
ian Communism. 


FRENCH POLITICAL COMMUNISTS. 


ATE French news abounds with the terms 

—~ “Commune,” “ Communists,” ‘ Communal,” 
etc. We read in the daily papers that “ the Com- 
mune was proclaimed in the Place de la Hotel de 
Ville (Paris) on the 28th of March. Speeches 
were made by the members of the Communal 
Council from a platform covered with a red cloth.” 
For the sake of those who would know the origin 
and meaning of these terms as applied to the Pari- 
sian insurgents, as well of those who, being un- 
acquainted with the history of American Commu- 
nism, may not have the distinction between our 
use of them and that of the French clearly in 
mind, we give below a brief account of the origin 
of these terms in France. 

Communes were originally towns which broke 
away from the authority of the feudal lords, and 
obtained their freedom. The oldest was that of 
Mans, which revolted from William the Conqueror 
in 1067. There were, before the overthrow of 
Louis Napoleon, over thirty thousand of these 
Communes in France, which were governed by 
Mayors, adjuncts, and municipal councils, entirely 
subject, of course, to the national government. 
The famous Parisian revolutionary committee of 
1789 styled itself the “ Commune de Paris.” In 
1791 Robespierre, Danton, and their confréres were 
among the officers of the Commune, which thence- 
forward acted with the Jacobins. During the 
“reign of terror” it earned a fearful reputation 
by supporting Robespierre ; but after the fall of 
that demagogue it was divided into twelve munici- 
palities, and entirely lost its political influence. 
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The present “Commune de Paris” seems to be 
only an imitation of the old otganization of 1789. 
The National Guards support its authority, in 
opposition to the Thiers government. Such men 
as Blanqui, Flourens, Pyat, and Gambon are lead- 
ers of the present “Communists.” These Com- 
munists of Paris are in principle agrarians and 
pure democrats. Their watch-words are, liberty 
and equality; and they claim as their rights, not 
only an equal division of land but of money 
and personal property also; having apparently 
no scruples against enforcing such equal distri- 
bution with knives and pistols. ‘Eternal justice” 
requires it, and they must see it done! These 
agrarian tendencies they may have taken from 
the Spanish Communeros, who flourished in the 
early part of the present century, and who held 
similar views. |The majority of these insurrec- 
tionists of Paris are ignorant peasants, who, hav- 
ing witnessed the wealth and profligacies of that 
gay capital in the palmy days of the empire, are 
ready to take advantage of the present national 
calamities to seize the luxuries they had previously 
coveted. They do not represent the French peo- 
ple, and should by no means be confounded with 
even the lower order of socialists and association- 
ists who follow the teachings of such men as 
Fourier and Comte. Far less should they be 
confounded with the more advanced and intelligent 
socialists of the United States, who differ widely 
from them in principle and practice, in character 
and aims. F. W. S. 


CorRECTION.—Read “earthly” for “early” in 
the fifth line of the paragraph on the 106th page of 
the last CIRCULAR, commencing, “But let us note.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTION-BOX. 





No. 1—a letter indorsing the views of the 
CIRCULAR on 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
but expressing what appears to us false views re- 
specting the annihilation of the wicked. We quote 
the first paragraphs only : 
Summit, Wis., March 27, 1871. 
FRIENDS OF THE CIRCULAR: 

I wish to say to you that it is my conviction 
that since the error of all errors of the Christians 
of the first century in regard to the true nature of 
Christ’s coming, no reformation has been com- 
menced to be compared in doctrinal importance to 
that of your Community on the coming of Christ. 

That Christ came, as predicted by himself and 
apostles, and believed by the disciples, at the close 
of the Jewish age; that then commenced the 
reign and judgment of Christ ; that the righteous 
dead then arose, * * must be at the founda- 
tion of all truthful and practicably desirable re- 
construction of Christian doctrine. 

Make the coming of Christ future, the Scrip- 
tures must be false as to time ; and if true as to 
manner and attending circumstances, the common 
faith as to the success of the gospel must be 
wholly unsupported, for there was to be scarcely 
faith on earth when he came. How humiliating to 
the whole Christian fraternity is the confusion con- 
founded on this most important theme. BP. & 


No. 2—a rather edifying essay under the 
heading, 
“THE STILL, SMALL VOICE.” 


A complete sacrifice of personal will must be 
made, if we would secure inward joy and peace, 
that real soul-felt happiness that the world cannot 
give nor take away. Temptations steal-upon us so 
imperceptibly, that unceasing prayer, eternal vigi- 
lance, alone can effectually guard us against its 
wiles. If we keep the heart pure by strict obedi- 
ence to the divine requirements, God will fill our 
soul with that peace that passetlh understanding, 
and quicken our perceptions that we may choose 
the ways of wisdom. As the inteasity of light 
diminishes in an increasing ratio as we recede 
from it, so the farther we stray from God, the less 
forcibly we feel his influence for good. Every step 
aside hem the path of duty, throws up a barrier 
between us and the source of all light and wisdom, 
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and we stumble in the darkness of sinfulness. 
This line of duty to which we must adhere so 
closely, is the “ straight and narrow way ” that leads 
to life eternal, and the “still, small voice” that 
comes to us whenever we are tempted to turn an 
angle, is the kind warning that God sends in his 
loving mercy to guide us home to heaven. J. J.S. 

Fort Lyon, Mo. 

No. 3—written by A. H., is about 

SOMETHING NEW. - 

This is the closing paragraph : 

God in changing the seasons has indicated his 
appreciation of our love of variety. We should 
tire even of summer, with its golden sunshine and 
beautiful flowers, if perpetual ; and so autumn is 
given us with its cool rains, its mud and frosts, its 
brown sod and tinted leaves, and glorious harvest 
of fruits. Then comes icy winter, bringing agreea- 
ble changes. We hail the fleecy snow, and rejoice 
when the earth is decked in purest white. We 
hail the long winter evenings that suggest new 
pleasures of mind and heart. But none the less do 
we welcome delightful spring, with her singing birds 
and warm bright suns— 


Starting life with frequent showers, 
Bursting buds and opening flowers. 


No. 4 is an essay on 
THE POSITION OF WOMAN. 

The writer, C. E., undertakes to show that in 
proportion to the progress of civilization woman’s 
status in society has improved, and hence concludes 
that when civilization culminates in pure Christi- 
anity she will again become in an exalted sense 
the companion and help-meet of man. He points 
to the fact that among South American Indians 
and other barbarous tribes, woman is treated so 
brutally that mothers have been known to destroy 
their female children in order to save them from 
the terrible lot that awaits them. He compares 
the condition of Jewish women with that of the 
women of other nations at the same period, and 
shows that religion, thousands of years ago, did 
much toward modifying man’s brutality toward 
woman. He proceeds to prove that wherever 
Christianity has been received there woman is 
treated with growing respect—attaining her highest 
position where Christianity has greatest influence. 

No. 5 is a singular production, entitled 

AGED CLOTHING. 

We append the main portion of it without note 
or comment : 

While reflecting on the encroachments of old 
age and how they might be successfully resisted, | 
have been led to consider the way in which people 
recognize and confess their advance in years by 
changing the style and quality of their clothing. 
Young unmarried ladies in society seem to consider 
it pertectly in order to embellish their attire with 
every feather, frill, flounce, tassel, waterfall, ring, 
and strip of lace, which they can find a place for ; 
as though each item were so much extra sail 


hoisted to catch the favoring breezes which are to 
bear them forward on life’s journey. But no 


‘sooner are they married, or become “old maids,” 


than it is expected that they will subdue somewhat 
the brilliancy of their plumage. From that time 
onward to the grave their movements must be 
more and more sedate, the cut of their garments 
more and more plain, the hues more and more 
sombre. There is a gradual shading off from the 
brightest colors to the deepest black. The attire 
of the men makes a similar progression, but not 
nearly so marked. 

It is beginning to be understood that one im- 
portant means of resisting old age is to ignore the 
symptoms of it ; hence the folly of fashions which 
so directly and continually confess the ravages of 
time. There is no denying that the fashions of the 
world at large are about equally bad in either ex- 
treme. The young people dress as much too 
gaudily as the old people do too gloomily. The 
laws of fashionable life seem to require a more 
strict conformity of the dress to the years on the 
part of the women than on that of the men. 
Elderly ladies must dress mostly in black, with 
plain waists and butternut-colored stockings.— 
Everything must be subdued so as to express as 
fully as possible that the heyday of their life is at an 
end ; that the joys of their existence are departed ; 
the friends of their youth are dead, and the tomb 
awaits them. Thus it often happens that these 


good old folks continue an unnaturally solemn ex- 
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istence in this life for many years after Dame 
Fashion has decided, as fully as she is capable of 
doing, that they ought to be dead. I protest 
against all this. These good people deserve to 
enjoy life during their last years. They must not 
- submit to having their faculties crippled, one by 
one, and taken from them ; no more must they re- 
linquish the warmth of social life, by putting on 
unattractive clothes and acknowledging themselves 
old and worn out. We like the short dress worn 
by women of all ages in the Community, because, 
in addition to its convenience, while it makes 
the young women look no older, it makes the 
elderly women look decidedly younger. If, with 
the short dress, the hair be also worn short, and 
the person adorned with a cheerful spirit, the 
elderly people retain their social positions where- 
by the chilliness of age is warmed and its gloom 
dispelled. F. W. S. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—A long thunder-shower Friday morning. It 
was so dark that people engaged in nice work had 
to leave it, and kerosene was kept burning in the 
library until half-past nine A. M. 


—Members of the Morris Brothers’ Minstrel 
Troupe, who are giving concerts in the cities and 
towns of this vicinity, made us a brief visit on 
Thursday afternoon. The family gathered in the 
Hall for a few moments, where they favored us 
with several pieces, both vocal and instrumental. 
We notice that the Utica and Oneida papers 
speak highly of their entertainments. 

—A pleasant call from Mr. W. V. Andrews, a 
gentleman from New York, who is interested in 
entomology. A late number of the Scientific 
American contains an able article from his pen on 
Silk Culture. 

—Mrs. B., who has a turn for meteorological ob- 
servation, has kept a memorandum of the number 
of sunny and cloudy days which have come and 
gone during the past three or four years. For 
December, 1870, and January, February and 
March, 1871, her record is as follows : 








D ber, 4 days , 4 days half- hi 23 days cloudy. 
January, 4 ” ” 6” ” ” ag es 
February, 5 ” ” 7” ” ” 67 
March, 6” ” 2 ” ” ” 4” ” 


Only nineteen days of sunshine; but this is one 
more, she says, than we had during the same period 
last year. This winter there were six days of 
sleighing ; last winter one hundred and six. 


—H. J. S.has made another departure from 
wonted pursuit, and is now busily engaged in set- 
ting out seven thousand larches. The seedling 
trees were purchased two years ago, and set in 
nursery rows, and have now attained considerable 
size. He is setting them on a level piece of sandy 
ground on the western border of the farm, sur- 
rounded on three sides by swampy soil. It is pro- 
posed to adopt the European method of raising 
timber ; i. e., to set the young trees but five feet 
apart, their close proximity causing them to spin- 
dle up straight and tall while young. By the time 
they are large enough for fence-stakes or hop-poles 
we shall cut out half of them, and diminish their 
number again when they are large enough to make 
long ladders, leaving the remainder to become full- 
grown trees. The larch is a rapidly-growing tree, 
doing well on comparatively poor land, and it 
makes -valuable timber for many purposes. We 
have also a small plantation of walnut and chest- 
nut trees of several years’ growth, which are thriv- 
ing finely, and we are becoming more and more 
interested in this branch of arboriculture. 


—Music has met with various vicissitudes among 
us. There has always been a strong musical cur- 
rent in the Community—so strong, indeed, as to 
sometimes overflow its proper limits and absorb 
more of our attention than was profitable. At 
such times we have ceased all practice for a season, 





and then renewed it again in a chastened spirit. 
Diatrephiasis, tomahawk criticism, and the prover- 
bial sensitiveness of musicians, have been the dis- 
turbing influences. During the past six months, 
music has been studied and practiced more 
thoroughly than ever before. Thorough-bass and 
composition have been taught at the Seminary ; 
the orchestra has very much raised its standard 
both in regard to the character of the pieces 
played and the style of performance ; the choir has 
made marked improvement, and so on. The vari- 
ous musical organizations are under the leadership 
of spiritually-minded men, who look after the high- 
est interests of the musicians ; and to this fact we 
attribute the success which at present attends the 
cultivation of this beautiful art. But the ghost of 
“tomahawk criticism” occasionally starts up, and 
has to be laid by means of sincerity. An evening 
was recently devoted to clearing away the clouds 
which had gathered in the musical horizon. 


—We cull a few items from the letter of a busi- 
ness correspondent who lives in eastern Florida : 
“Centerville (where I reside) is a valley of about 
two years’ growth, containing about forty families. 
This region is fast becoming inhabited; but we 
are much annoyed by bears catching our hogs. 
We have one of the most delightful climates in the 
world. It is very healthy on Indian River, the 
water of which is more salt in the summer season 
than that of the ocean, and abounds with fish and 
oysters of the finest kinds. We are chiefly en- 
gaged in planting oranges and bananas, which 
grow here to great perfection.” 

—We have received from B. Richardson & Son, 
silk brokers of New York, a printed table, neatly 
framed and glazed, containing life-size illustrations 
of the silk-worm in all its stages of development. 
We have here presented the mustard-seed egg, 
the full-grown ravenous worm, the cocoon, and the 
four-winged moth. This last only emerges from 
its silky shroud for a brief twenty-four hours, to 
lay its four or five hundred eggs, and then dies 
exhausted. The illustrations are accompanied 
with very plain and simple, yet precise remarks 
on ‘the habits of the worm, and directions how to 
feed them, how to treat the cocoons, and take care 
of the new eggs, and how to protect the whole 
from parasites. This table is instructive and valu- 
able to all interested in silk, and we tender our 
acknowledgments to the above mentioned firm 
for the gift. 

—We notice that the word s#rficulture appears 
occasionally in the public journals. It is a word 
coined to express the highest and most sacred art 
that human beings can cultivate. The idea the 
word expresses could not originate in the minds 
of libertines, or even among the subjects of marriage 
as it is. It must have first been coined and 
brought into use where human offspring was most 
highly prized, and received the most loving and 
intelligent culture. This brings us to speak of a 
question we have often thought of putting to those 
who hurl so freely at the Community vile and ill- 
sounding epithets ; it is this: Did you ever know 
or hear of the inmates of a house of ill-fame de- 
siring, loving, and caring for children? If our 
assailant is a person of common sense and average 
candor, his answer will be, “ No, never. To the 
libertine and courtesan children are an obstacle 
and a nuisance.” We should then reply: “ You 
speak truly; but in the Community, children are 
more welcome, more loved—not each child by its 
parents only, but every child by every body—more 
and better cared for than anywhere else on the 
face of the earth. How do these facts agree with 
your theory that the Community is the home of 
licentiousness ?” 


—We have had two views of the Mormons this 
week, conveying quite adverse impressions. First, 
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we received on Sunday a call from aman, who 
has recently seceded from the Salt Lake fraternity, 
and were entertained by a discourse from him in 
the evening, giving an account of the various 
events and experiences in his own personal history 
which led him to unite himself with the Mormon 
church, and also his opinion of that church and 
its leaders from his present stand-point. The 
next evening we listened to the reading of the 
report of a lady’s recent visit at Salt Lake 
City, an extract from which will be found in 
another column. We have learned in regard to 
our own society, that neither the story of a dis- 
satisfied seceder nor the impressions of an ad- 
miring visitor should be accepted as absolute 
truth. Looking through the eyes of our visitor, 
we see the belivers in Mormonism (whom he 
acknowledges to be in the main good, clever, 
self-sacrificing, industrious people) suffering the 
most cruel oppression from selfish, grasping lead- 
ers. He represented Brigham Young as very 
tyrannical. The things which he looked upon as 
abuses seem to be the natural fruits of a system 
of polygamy. Plurality of wives would tend to 
the development of large families. The richest 
man would have the greatest number of wives, and 
consequently the greatest “number of children. 
He complained of Brigham Young for holding the 
reins of government .in the hands of his own 
family ; but perhaps his family is best adapted to 
hold the reins. Society, in its unspiritualized con- 
dition, makes men of wealth and power marks for 
envy. Our visitor’s story was interesting as giv- 
ing us an insight into the internal workings of the 
Mormon system and the attitude of those who are 
disaffected. . 
WALLINGFORD. 

April 1.—Many of the family have been 
“fooled” in some way to-day. The finest game 
was played by Frances and M. P. J. for the benefit 
of Mrs. B. A long dress, a cloak, a bonnet, vail, 
chignon, etc., were dressed about a pillow and 
other things, and placed ina chair in the parlor 
near the table, where she or it appeared very much 
absorbed in perusing “Henry Raymond and the 
New York Press.” Its or her creators then found 
Mrs. B., and asked her to go and wait ona lady 
just come into the front room.. Innocent Mrs. B., 
quite unsuspecting the fraud, walked into the room, 
and with her usual courtesy said, “ It is rather cool 
here, won’t you walk into the other room, where 
there is a fire?” As she finished her remark, she 
turned round facing it or her and beheld the face— 
an uncased pillow with a paper pinned on it bear- 
ing the words, “ April Fool!” Many others were 
partakers of the fun. Mary induced Mr. S. to go 
over to entertain “a lady ;” telling him that Mr. 
and Mrs. had both been to see her and felt 
interested in her. Mr. S. consented to go, and 
Mary escorted him over. When he. discovered 
the game practiced on him he gently shook Miss 
Mary for her part in it. He said he “noticed when 
he stepped into the room that it was a small figure, 
and he thought possibly one of his neices had 
called to see him !” 





—X. said this afternoon: ‘“ That little simple 
practice of ours, which we teach our children,—“ I 
confess Christ in me a good spirit”—is the very 
gospel that Paul taught. It is the great revelation 
that he had there in the middle period, and the 
very gospel he had when he told the apostles that 
he had a ‘new gospel.’ He had found the true gos- 
pel, that Christ is in us, and that whatever zs in him 
we can confess 7s 7z us. If Christ be in you, and 
he is dead and risen, then you are dead unto sin 
and alive unto God—dead to the law and free from 
ordinances. And if Christ is growing in you in 
this way, then by and by, when you come to see 
him personally, you will be like him in every re- 
spect. Paul’s doctrine hinged on that very truth, 
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that if Christ is in us, whatever is in him is in us. 
That is what we teach our children. They have 
some idea of it. They know if Christ is in them 
there is something good in them. Not until fif- 
teen or twenty years after the day of Pentecost 
did the apostles appear to have any idea of this gos- 
pel.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Mr. Charles M. Wheatley describes, in the 
American Fournal of Science and Arts for April, 
fossils of the post-pliocene period, including those 
of mastodon, tapir, megalonyx, mylodon, etc., re- 
cently discovered in an old cave in the limestone 
quarries of @astern Pennsylvania. 





Prof. Haeckel, of Jena, a very eminent authority, 
has taken up the question of spontaneous genera- 
tion, and assumes the position that it is not yet 
proved that living forms do not originate de novo. 
He thinks the time is approaching for a decision, 
and evidently leans to the side of spontaneous 
generation. 





Practical engineers about New York are much 
exercised by the reported performance of Paine’s 
Electro-Magnetic Engine at Newark. It appa- 
rently does the work of a two-horse power engine, 
though driven by only three Bunsen battery cups. 





The Sutro Tunnel has been opened 1,800 feet, 
and has struck a large body of water. 





The Brooklyn tower of the East River Bridge 
is fairly begun on its permanent foundation. It 
is to be built of granite frpm Maine. The caisson 
for the New York shore is about complete, and 
is expected to be launched during the present 
month. 





The submarine cable of the International Tele- 
graph Company, between Punta Rosa and Key 
West, has been so frequently broken and injured 
during the past year, that Col. Heiss, the superin- 
tendent of the line, determined to ascertain the 
cause of these accidents; and from frequent 
and careful examinations of the iron at the points 
where it was crushed or broken, he has been 
forced to the conclusion that the damage has been 
done by the loggerhead turtles which abound in 
these waters. In many places the cable presented 
an appearance indicating that it had been bit- 
ten through, and in others of having been crushed 
from both sides until it was flattened so as to de- 
stroy its conductivity. These turtles are noted 
for the great power of their jaws, with which they 
crush conch-shells and almost every thing else 
which comes within their reach. The Interna- 
tional Company has ordered a much larger and 
stronger cable for that part of the line frequented 
by these powerful animals. 





The prospectus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company presents some interesting statistics 
in regard to the length, grades, and estimated 
cost of its road. This road will unite Lake 
Superior and St. Paul with Puget Sound by a line, 
counting actual distance and difference in grades, 
at least 500 miles shorter than the present one 
connecting Lake Michigan and San Francisco. 
By it Liverpool and New York will be brought 
1,400 miles nearer than now to the ports of China 
and Japan. An approximate estimate of the cost 
by the chief engineer of the Company, W. Milnor 
Roberts, Esq., gives the entire cost of the road 
at $78,047,000: including interest on honds over 
receipts during construction, $85,277,000, or an 
average of $42,638 per mile. 





The decline of vaccination of late years has been 
followed by a corresponding increase in the preva- 





lence of small-pox. London is experiencing the 
most severe epidemic of this loathsome disease 
which has been known in the nineteenth century. 
In the eighteenth century, or, speaking more 
accurately, in the century immediately preceding 
the discovery of vaccination, 45,000,000 people 
died in Europe of the small-pox. Since the intro- 
duction of Dr. Jenner’s discovery it is estimated that 
not more than 2,000,000 have died of this disease 
in Europe. 





Discoveries made by the late German expedi- 
tion favor the supposition that Greenland is a 
congeries of islands, and not a large continent as 
represented on the maps. No great longitudinal 
valleys, such as exist on all continents, were 
found. On the other hand, a great fiord or strait 
was traced over one-third of the estimated breadth 
of the country without discovering any indication 
of its termination; and the fact that its waters 
continued salt furnishes strong reason for conclud- 
ing that it has a communication with the ocean on 
the opposite side of the country. . 


THE GRAPE. 
IV. 
BY FREDERIC A. MARKS. 
THIRD YEAR. 


ITH the coming of spring arises the neces- 
sity of providing something on which the 
vines can support their fruit. During the past fif- 
teen years the Community have made many experi- 
ments in order to discover a cheap and satisfac- 
tory way of trellising the vineyard. The following 
plan was finally adopted in preference to all others : 
Instead of large posts, we use stakes three inches 
in diameter at the upper end and about five and 
one-half feet long. These are sharpened and 
driven into the ground—one between each two 
vines. This leaves them from eight to ten feet 
apart in the row. Three feet of each stake are left 
above the ground. The first wire is fastened to 
the stakes eighteen inches from the ground with 
small wire staples ; the second wire is fastened on 
the top of the stakes. The poles that were used 
last year to tie the growing canes to, if sound and 
strong, may be used for training up new canes for 
next year, and for this purpose should be placed a 
little distant from the trellis, so that there will be 
free circulation of air and free access of sunshine 
to both old and new vines. When it is difficult to 
obtain suitable poles for this purpose, stakes left 
four feet above the ground, with a wire fastened 
on the top of them will be found a good substi- 
tute. To this wire the canes for the following 
years must be brought and trained. For vineyards 
No. to wire is generally used. 

Having disposed of the trellis, we are prepared 
to give our attention to the vines. This is their 
first bearing year; and perhaps there is no period 
in which good management is more required. 
Faithful attention is generally repaid. Soon after 
the covering of earth is taken from the vines, tie 
the two canes that were pruned and laid down the 
previous fall to the first wire, about eighteen inches 
apart. Bend the ends down to the ground, and 
fasten them either with small pegs, or by pushing 
them into the soil. The object in doing this is to 
make the buds break evenly. As soon as the buds 
have started bring the entire cane back to the wire 
and tie it in several places. 

Our first object should now be the securing of 
shoots to form the bearing wood for the next year. 
This is done by saving four of the strongest 
shoots nearest the base or collar of the vine. Wa- 
ter-shoots, or canes that come from the roots, will 
not answer the purpose. As soon as it can be 
conveniently done, tie these shoots to the poles, 
and give the same treatment as was given the two 
canes of last year ; with the exception that two of 





them should be left to grow eighteen inches longer 
before stopping them. Six of the strongest shoots 
left on each arm will generally furnish all the clus- 
ters the vine should be allowed to bear. In fact, five 
pounds of grapes make load enough for the first year. 
If the variety is Concord, or some strong grower, 
leave fifteen or eighteen clusters on the whole vine ; 
if Delaware, from twenty to twenty-five. Young 
vines can often carry a greater amount than 
this safely through, but their future good requires 
that for the present they should under-bear rather 
than over-bear. In many cases vines that have 
been fruited too heavily require several seasons of 
very light cropping in order to recover, and many 
never retrieve the injury sustained. The over- 
loaded vine universally ripens its fruit late, and it is 
no uncommon sight to see such a vine in the fall 
drop its leaves, and exhibit a large crop of insipid, 
flavorless grapes. The six shoots, which we have 
saved on each arm will commonly set three clus- 
ters each. Save the largest one, and pinch off all 
others. 


This year stop with the thumb and finger each 
shoot one leaf beyond the cluster of grapes saved. 
Do this as soon as it can be done, and never if 
possible let the vines gain such a start as to give 
rise to the temptation to resort to the knife or scis- 
sors to keep them within prescribed limits. If at 
any time an extra growth is made do not pinch the 
vines entirely back. Judgment in such cases will 
be a better guide than pages of reading. We 
should always avoid giving a sudden check to the 
vine. 

Pinch the laterals back to one leaf. These laterals 
will send out other laterals; pinch the second lat- 
erals back to one leaf. By this time the grapes will 
have grown so large that the bearing canes will 
need no further pinching. It will be necessary 
after this, until the grapes are ready to harvest, to 
go occasionally through the vineyard and tie up 
such canes as blow down, also those shoots that 
droop their fruit on the earth. 


When the grapes are to be harvested, the care of 
harvesting will depend considerably on the use for 
which they are designed. If they are to be sent to 
market, cut the bunches carefully from the vine, lay 
them in shallow baskets or trays, and take them to 
the packing-house. If for home use, gather them 
when the sun shines, and when the berries are dry. 
Concords, gathered under these conditions and 
packed in dry hard-wood sawdust, or planer sha- 
vings, and placed in acool, dry place, keep re- 
markably well for months. We have unpacked 
them as late as the middle of February and found 
them looking nearlv as fresh as when taken from 
the vines. The thin-skinned Delaware will keep 
some time packed in the same manner. If the 
grapes are for wine, greater dispatch can be made 
in gathering them. 

In the fall, after the leaves are off the vines, the 
two arms that bore the fruit this year should be 
cut away. Prune off all the laterals from the 
canes (if Delaware), cut two of them five feet long 
to be used in the place of those cut away this fall. 
The other two, that are irftended to fill out the 
upper wire the following summer, cut so as to be 
left six and one-half feet long. If the vines are 
Concord, leave one bud on each lateral, and the 
canes long enough to fill out the trellises. -The 
vines are now ready to be buried for the winter. 


, + + + «Conversation is destined to take an impor- 
tant place in education. Oneof the first requisites 
of a good conversationalist is to be a good listen- 
er—not to be so eager to talk as not to give one’s 
companion fair play. The second requisite is not 
to make hard work of it; striving to be very inter- 
esting and wise. Egotism spoils conversation. 
Leave out the pronoun /as much as possible. En- 


deavor to draw out those who know more than 
yourself for the sake of learning of them, and 
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those who know less for the sake of helping them. 
A French writer says that to hear patiently and 
answer precisely are the greatest perfections of con- 
versation. 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 





TRANSLATED FROM UHLAND. 


Hast thou ever seen, by a distant sea, 
A lofty castle, grand and old, 

Above whose gray walls, floating free, 
Rides many a cloud of rosy gold? 


On the glinting wave its image lies, 

Now bending down with the wavelet blue ; 
And now it ’s lifted to the skies, 

That gleam with many a gorgeous hue. 


Ah yes ! the castle I have seen, 

That lofty castle by the sea ; 

Above, the full moon’s silvery sheen— 
And far around the mist rose free. 


The rustling breeze, the breakers loud 
Were pleasant sounds for thee to hear? 
And fell there not from the castle proud, 
Sweet thrill of music on thine ear? 


Ah no! nor breeze, nor beating surge, 
Broke that repose, so hushed, so deep ; 
But from the Halls a wailing dirge— 
So sweetly sad, I could but weep. 


The golden crowns you must have seen, 
And the scarlet mantles waving gay, 

Of the haughty king and the gentle queen, 
As oft they walked the ramparts gray ? 


And led they not with fond delight 

A gentle maiden, wondrous fair, 

So beautiful, so sunny bright, 

With clust’ring curls of golden hair? 


No glitt’ring crown nor jeweled crest 
Shed lustre o’er the royal pair ; 

In deepest mourning were they dressed— 
I saw with them no maiden fair. _ 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 





IX. 
Columbia, S. C. 

N@ until reaching South Carolina did I see 

the cotton fields in all their glory. Here we 
passed many plantations with extensive fields white 
with the bursting bolls of cotton, looking at a dis- 
tance like snow-balls suspended on stalks from 
two to three feet above the ground. 

Many of the planters have large and commo- 
dious wooden houses, whose extended porticos 
and verandas give an air of hospitality, a virtue 
for which the southern people have always been 
noted. 

Before the war, the wealth of the South was 
mostly in the hands of a few large planters. They 
lived like princes, and were so treated by their 
inferiors. Their houses abounded with all the 
comforts and luxuries that money could command, 
and hospitality was extended with an open hand. 
Much of their time was spent in traveling in for- 
eign lands and in educating their children away 
from home. They were people of taste and cul- 
ture; their mansions were miniature palaces. 
Wealth came to them by the natural increase of 
their negroes more than by the products of their 
lands. The plantations were managed by hired 
overseers, and the planters themselves were often 
practically unfamiliar with their own business 
affairs. At the opening of the war the rich plant- 
ers heartily espoused the southern cause, and in- 
vested all their available funds in the confederate 
loan. Their wealth in negroes disappeared with 
the advent of Lincoln’s proclamation of emanci- 
pation; and at the close of the war they found 
themselves stripped of everything but their lands, 
and. these were in many instances loaded with 
debts. [hey were left without the means of work- 
ing their plantations, and many lacked even the 
ability to sucessfully manage them. People at 
the North have not generally a just conception of 
the extreme poverty the whole southern people 





were brought to by the late war, and of the great 
sufferings and privations they have experienced. 

Northern capital at last came to their relief. 
It was furnished to southern business men, who 
in turn made advances to the planters, thus en- 
abling them to work their plantations. In this 
way the productive machinery of the South was 
slowly set in motion ; but it will take at least the 
life-time of one generation, and the aid of consid- 
erable emigration, to bring the South up to the 
productive and prosperous condition for which her 
natural capabilities eminently qualify her. 

On large plantations long rows of little log or 
board cabins for the freedmen are to be seen. 
The scene reminds one of a small village; espe- 
cially just at night as the smoke curls up from the 
many chimneys, while the evening meal is pre- 
paring. The cabins are usually of uniform size 
and design, placed in rows equally distant, with 
the same amount of ground attached to each 
for a garden. The houses are set on piles about 
two feet above ground, cellars being discarded by 
all classes. The freedmen have board shutters 
in place of glass windows. Many of these “quar- 
ters’ present a neat appearance, with their white- 
washed buildings and well-tended gardens, in 
which occasionally flourish flowers and climbing 
vines, as well as the common vegetables. 

Freedmen who have been brought up as field 
hands on a cotton plantation present quite a dif- 
ferent appearance from those seen in a town or 
city. The former have been accustomed to live 
on a scanty fare of corn-cake, bacon and molasses, 
while their clothing is an indescribable mass of 
patches from head to feet, so that it is almost im- 
possible to ascertain the original color or mate- 
rial. Their toes are usually sticking out of big 
coarse shoes, and the white cotton is seen clinging 
all over their burly forms, in striking contrast with 
their black faces and heads. It is difficult to under- 
stand their gumbo language ; and their general ap- 
pearance impresses one as the personification of 
good-natured awkwardness. 


Cotton picking seems to be almost entirely in 
the hands of the freedmen, and white people are 
seldom seen engaged in this business. The pick- 
ers have large coarse sacks, suspended from their 
waists in front, and reaching to the ground, to re- 
ceive the cottonas taken from the plant. The sacks 
when filled are emptied into large baskets placed 
in the middle of the fields. The cotton is after- 
wards ginned, and pressed, and then baled, ready 
for market. The colored women are only occa- 
sionally employed in the cotton fields. 


A large amount of land in the South and South- 
west is so low that it is subject to frequent overflows 
whenever the streams rise, and one often travels 
miles where the high-water marks are to be seen 
on the trees from five to ten feet from the ground. 
The land thus overflowed is frequently the best, 
comparing favorably with the rich bottom lands 
of the West. 

Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, is a 
beautiful city, situated on the bluffs of the Conga- 
ree, a few miles below the noted falls ot that river. 
It is famous for its wide and delightfully-shaded 
streets, its fine flower gardens, and the model 
plantations in its vicinity. The many new stores 
and other buildings, erected since the burning of 
the city during Sherman’s raid, give the place an 
air of thrift and growth not seen in most places 
South. The capitol, situated at the head of the 
main business street, is a splendid marble 
structure 170 feet long and 60 feet wide.— 
It cost nearly three millions of dollars, and is 
not yet completed. Fortunately it was not in- 
jured by the fire that destroyed a large portion of 
the city. This fire was started, it is said, by the 
soldiers of Gen. Wade Hampton’s command. 





The South Carolina College founded here in 1804, 
is a prosperous institution, with from 150 to 200 
students. Previous to the war, it had a library of 
17,000 volumes. The Southern institutions of 
learning are better sustained than formerly, and 
efforts are making to place them on a good footing. 

One hundred out of the one hundred and sev- 
enty-six legislators of South Carolina are colored. 
A justice of the Supreme Court, three of the four 
Congressmen, the Secretary of State, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor, are colored men. The leading 
hotels here refuse to entertain these colored 
legislatois, and they are obliged to take private 
board among the colored citizens of the city. A 
colored millionaire from Philadelphia has lately 
opened a fine eating house for their accomodation. 

H. G. A. 





From the Present Age. 
MORMON LIFE. 





In the afternoon Mrs. Allen very kindly took me 
in her carriage to see the city, and also the country 
round about the city. First we went through sev- 
eral of the broad streets; around nearly every 
house in them were gardens filled with fruit trees. 
We passed some very fine residences which, we 
were informed, were the homes of Mormons—of 
Mormons with two, three, and sometimes four 
wives. ” ° - After we had driven 
around the streets of the city and were climbing 
the hills toward the hot springs—sulphur springs, 
situated probably three miles from the city—we 
remarked to Mrs. Allen: 

“ Why, madam, we have seen no poverty-stricken 
homes ; everywhere there are little gardens, abun- 
dance of fruit trees; and every house, no matter 
how small, seems a home.” 


“ This is so,” she replied in her own charming, 
deliberate style; “no one who comes here can 
avoid observing this; there is not living a more 
thrifty, industrious people than the Mormons. 
The bee-hive is our emblem ; you must have seen 
it everywhere.” 

That was the case, for was not even Brigham 
Young’s house ornamented with a bee-hive? * * * 

We had seen no ragged children, no dirty, mis- 
erable-looking houses, no half-clad men, women, 
and children. Scores of children we had passed 
who were making the air ring with their merry 
voices, as they slid over the snow or made their 
sleds come rushing down the hilly streets; but 
though plainly .dressed, all were warmly dressed 
and wore good shoes. Their clothing gave me 
the idea very much of homespun clothing. Use 
rather than beauty, comfort rather than show, are 
visible not only in the clothing, but in everything 
else about the people and the city. * * * 

Often I had thought that I would like to look on 
the faces of the Mormon children in Salt Lake 
City, see their phrenological development, and so 
be enabled to judge somewhat of the result of this 
direction of Mormon polygamy. During the con- 
versation with the editor of a Mormon paper, enti- 
tled the Deseret Mews, 1 expressed a desire to 
visit some of the schools. He at once very kindly 
accompanied me to their university or college, 
and introduced me to several of the faculty, all of 
whom were very gentlemanly and gave me every 
opportunity for what I desired. I observed in one 
room arrangements for facilitating instruction in 
a commercial course, which were most complete. 
While thus engaged I was handed a catalogue of 
the officers and students of the College of Des- 
eret; this was headed by a bee-hive, over which 
were the words, “Holiness to the Lord!”  In- 
dustry again! I said to myself; holiness to the 
Lord! but work, work, work! Piety and labor ; 
“labor is worship.” Pretty good religion so far ; 
but what of this many-wife system? This is the 
nut the Gentiles would crack and see if the kernel 
is good. Five hundred and eighty-seven young 
ladies and gentlemen in this institute, I said to 
myself ; onl in the Model School for primary pu- 
pils, who are not able to enter any of the college 
courses, one hundred and seventy-three boys and 
girls. And so I looked in the faces of these same 

oung folks, and it was really a pleasant sight. 

here were as bright eyes and as _ intelligent 
countenances, as fine temperaments and as excel- 
lent physiognomies as can be found in any school 
in the United States. 

Mrs. Eleanor Pratt, sister-in-law of the present 
Elder Pratt, with whom we spent an evening, 
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claimed that the children of Mormons were su- 
perior to Gentile children; but Mormon though 
she may be, she is a conscientious woman. I 
smiled and said : 

“But, Mrs. Pratt, how do you make that 
appear ?’ 

“T claim,” she said, “that our children are su- 
perior because of plurality of wives. Our children 
are not cursed before they are born, like your 
children, and so I claim they are superior. Then, 
you know, I have taught school for many years 
here, and I have been a close observer, and 
these are my conscientious conclusions. Then 
we have more virtue among the Mormons than 
you have. There is not in this city a house of 
ill-fame. That cannot be said of any city of its 
size among the Gentiles. Twenty-two years ago 
we came to this valley, then a desert; and now 
look at it! * We are an industrious people—a _ vir- 
tuous people. Our children are the result of love, 
and not of lust.” 

I visited the theater, a very fine building. I also 
visited a ward “ sociable.” * » © There 
was my friend of the Deseret News on the floor 
dancing. 

“He has four wives,”’ said a voice at my side. 
Is it possible? I said to myself. Was I dream- 
ing? or had the wheels of time revolved backward 
five or six thousand years, placing me side by side 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? On, on, goes 
the dance ;_ the bishops take the floor; others are 
introduced, and I remember at this moment the 
face of one gentleman—a fine face, bespeaking 
goodness and intelligence. I was pleased, and 
entered into conversation with him; by-and-by I 
was introduced to his wife—a sweet-faced lady ; 
but, lo! in an instant another wife is introduced. 
Oh! paradox of all paradoxes! I never can get 
used to this! And then! why, there is yet an- 
other wife, and two of them have babies ! 

“ Excuse me,” I said, “ but I could never become 
accustomed to this. Tell me, ladies, are you per- 
fectly happy to have this one husband among you! 
He is certainly a very charming man, good-looking 
and good, I know; but—’ I did not finish the 
sentence ; for one of the wives broke in with: 

“Yes, we are perfectly happy; we would not 
have it otherwise.” How bright their eyes! how 
beaming their faces! Yes, they did look as hap- 
py as any young wife or mother | had ever seen, 
I thought: but, oh! heart of hearts, was it vea//y 
so? 

“ And how many children have you, sir?” 

“| have eleven, and hope to have twenty before 
I die.” 

“Sir,” I said, “if only the best men among you 
had many wives, and these of the very best, and 
had large families of children, this might seem 
nearer right; but your inferior men are free to 
take numerous wives, and produce thirty to forty 
or fifty children of an inferior race ; and from this 
point of view, plurality looks terribly bad.” 

“Jt will not always be so,” he replied; ‘we do 
look forward to the time when the best only will 
increase and multiply and replenish the earth.” 
This gentleman was not the only one I met who 
thought on the subject of stirpiculture. 








A clever repartee is attributed to the member from Utah in the 
new Congress. A brother member asked him how many wives he 
had. ‘‘ Enough to keep me from running after other people’s,”’ he 
promptly replied. 


THE NEWS. 





Mr. ELuiott, the new colored member from 
South Carolina, is one of the most forcible and 
elegant speakers in Congress, and has the atten- 
tion of the Republican side of the House when- 
ever he speaks. 


THE people of San Francisco were driven into 
the streets by two shocks of earthquake on Sunday 
evening, the 2d inst. No damage was reported. 


THE report of the San Domingo Commissioners 
is before the country. It is voluminous, and ap- 
parently exhaustive in its treatment of the subject, 
both in its exhibit of the political and social condi- 
tion of the people, and of the material resources of 
the country. The Commissioners spared no pains 
in ascertaining the sentiment of the people in re- 
yard to annexation, and found it overwhelming in 
avor of the scheme. All classes unite in their 
desire for its speedy consummation, and for the 
reason that it will give them a stable government 
under which property will be secure, and a respite 
insured from constantly recurring civil revolu- 
tions. A satisfactory explanation is made of the 





causes of the failure of the Spanish protectorate, 
sought by the Dominicans in 1861. The Com- 
missioners were agreeably disappointed in regard 
to the mental, moral, and physical condition of 
the Dominicans. They are Roman Catholics in 
religion, polite in address, and free from many of 
the vices of more advanced nations. The popu- 
lation of the country is about 150,000. There is 
no lack of iron and rock salt, with indications of 
copper and gold. Coal is poor in quality and scarce. 

THE annual rowing match between the rival 
Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, which came 
off on the Thames, Saturday, April Ist, was won 
by Cambridge, her first victory in nine years. 


MARSHAL MCMAHON has_ been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the French army. 

On Sunday morning, April 2d, occurred quite a 
serious engagement between the Government 
troops and the Communists near Paris. About 
two thousand of the latter marched out of Paris, 
on the road toward Fort Valerien, and rashly 
brought upon themselves the fire of that fortifica- 
tion. Twenty-five of the insurgents were killed, 
and many more wounded. The Versailles Gov- 
ernment is constantly reinforced by fresh troops, 
and is pushing its outposts closer to the city 
ramparts. It has occupied St. Cloud and the line 
of the Seine, and has massed 10,000 troops in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Meanwhile the revolutionists 
in Paris, styling themselves the Commune, keep 
the city in a constant ferment by the promulgation 
of decrees, to be revoked perhaps the next day ; 
appointing government officials, only to depose 
them ; one day plundering the bank of France of 
3,000,000 “francs ; the next, proposing to send rep- 
resentatives to the governments of Europe; de- 


creeing the arraignment of Thiers and his associ-’ 


ates, and seizing their property ; pronouncing the 
separation of church and state, suppressing re- 
ligious bodies, and abolishing national property. 


On Monday, the 3d, a great battle was fought 
between the government forces under Gen. Vinoy 
and 100,000 Communists under Gen. Bergeret. The 
scene of the engagement was on the west side of 
Paris in and about the villages of Chaton and 
Croissy. Everywhere the latter met with decisive 
defeat. Many of the Communists threw down their 
arms and refused to fight. M. Thiers in a procla- 
mation says: ‘“ The government will exercise 
clemency toward all who have been blindly misled, 
but will punish with severity the leaders.” 


M. THIERS has paused in his active war move- 
ment against Paris, and has commenced negotia- 
tions with the Commune. The forces of the Com- 
mune are still in large numbers outside of Paris, 
but in extremely critical positions. Bismarck in- 
forms M. Thiers that the insurrection must end or 
he will march into the capital and retain it till a 
stable government is established. 

LATEST HOME NEWS. 

The Connecticut election resulted in favor of 
the Republicans, although it is still uncertain 
whether the Republican or Democratic candidate 
for Governor is elected. 

Serious disturbances are reported in the vicinity 
of Scranton, Pa. Large bands of unarmed men 
have visited the mines and prevented work. Gov. 
Geary sent a battalion of soldiers to restore order. 

LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. 

“Alarming state of Paris’—“Severe fighting 
still going on’’—“ Overtures of Thiers rejected”— 
“The churches and dwellings plundered” —* Fight- 
ing on Friday’—* The situation hourly becoming 
more alarming’—“ The forces of the Commune 
growing stronger and bolder’—‘ The insurgents 
driven furiously back into the city "—* The 
slaughter great”—‘“ Shells continually fired into 
the city’—** Only two days’ provisions in Paris.” 


A PUZZLED DUTCHMAN. 





One who does not believe in immersion for baptism was holding a 
protracted meeting, and one night preached on the subject of bap- 
tism. In the course of his remarks, he said: ‘Some believe it 
necessary to go down into the water, and come up out of it, to be 
baptized. But this is claimed to bea fallacy, for the preposition 
into of the scriptures should be rendered differently, for it does 
not mean into at all times.’’ ‘* Moses,’’ said he, ‘we are told, 
went up into the mountain, and the Savior was taken into a high 
mountain, etc. Now, we do not suppose that either went into a 
mountain, but uzzo it. So with gomg down into the water; it 
means simply going down close 4y or near the water, and being 
baptized in the ordinary way, by sprinkling or pouring.” 

e carried this idea out fully, and in due season and style closed 
his discourse, when an invitation was given for any so disposed to 





tise and express their thoughts. Quite a number of the brethren 
arose, and said that they were glad that they had been present on 
this occasion ; that they were pleased with the sound sermon they 
had just heard, and felt their souls greatly blessed. Finally, a cor- 
pulent gentleman of Teutonic extraction, a stranger to arose 
and broke the silence, that was almost = L 

“*Mr. Breacher, I ish so glad I vash here to-night, for I has had 
explained to my mint some dings dat I could never pelief pefore. 
Oh! I am so glad dat into does not mean into at all, but shust close 
py or near to, for now I can pelief manish dings vot I could not 
pelief pefore. We reat, Mr. Breacher, dat Taniel was cast into de 
ten of lions and came out alife! Now, I never could pelief dat, for 
de wilt peasts would shust eat him right off; now it ish ferry clear to 
my mint. He vus shust close py or near to, and tid not get into de 
ten at all. Oh! I ish so glad I vash here to-night ! 

Again, we reat dat te Heprew children vash cast into de firish 
furnace—und dat air alwish lookt like a peeg story, too, for they 
wouldt have peen purnt up; put it ish all blain to my mint now, for 
dey were shust cast near py or close to de firish furnace, Oh! I ish 
so glad I vash here to-night. 

“And den, Mr. Breacher, it ish said dat Jonah vas cast into de 
sea, and taken into de whalesh pelly. Now, I nefer could pelief 
dat. It alwish seemt to me to pea peeg feesh story, put it ish all 
blain to my mint now. He vash not into de whalesh pelly at all, put 
shust shumpt onto his pack unt rote ashore. Oh! I vash so glad I 
vash here to-night. 

“* And now, Mr. Breacher, if you vill shust explain two more has- 
sages of Scriptures, [ shall pe, oh! so happy dat I vash here to- 
night. One of them ish vere it saish de vicked shall pe cast into a 
lake vat purns mit fire und dat primstone alretty. Oh! Mr. Breach- 
er, shall I pe cast into dat lake if I am vicked? or shust close py or 
near to, shust near enough to pe comfortable? Oh! I hopes you 
dell me I shall pe cast only shust py a goot vay off, unt I vill pe so 
glad I vash here to-night. be oder bassage is dat vich saish, plessed 
are dey who do dese commandments, dat dey may have rich to dree 
of life, unt enter in troo de gates of de city, unt not shust close py or 
near to, shust near enough to see vat I haf lost, unt [shall pe so 
glad I vash here to-night.’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaALLINnGForD ComMuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. To subscribers of the Crr- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’”? and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. Truspner & Company. Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the T rap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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